1} THE LEISURE Hour. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cow/er. 
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VOICES OVER THE WATER. 


IDONEA had caused him to lead a secluded life from infancy 
to manhood, and having no great taste for sport, he. 
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had made friends in his well-stocked library, and 
could be content in their society. 

It is there that we make his acquaintance. Although 
it was a bright summer day, and hill, wood, and river 
invited him forth, he sat surrounded by books and 
papers. Old books and new books, quarterlies, 
monthlies, weeklies, dailies, even bi-dailies—if there 
is such a word—were heaped on all sides. But there 
was no literary confusion, for each pile had its own 
standpoint, and would have been surprised if ousted 
by a neighbour. Nature had made Neville metho- 
dical in all but study. There he had no method at 
all. He read, or glanced over, everything that came 
to hand, gathering much honey, but not knowing in 
what particular cells he had stored it. 

On this occasion, however, he was not reading but 
thinking, and his thoughts were desultory as his 
studies; for he was striving to review his past and 
settle his future. When a young man does this, he 
needs prayer and guidance. The one he had offered, 
the other he awaited. 

Neville Fairborn’s past had neither been particu- 
larly satisfactory nor agreeable. Yet he had been 
reared where plenty smiled around him, and poverty 
was, to him at least, unknown. But happiness depends 
more on domestic peace than riches, and that he had 
never tasted. In striving to discover the cause of a 
blank in his life, which he had rather felt than 
understood, four figures rose distinctly before his 
mind’s eye. These were his parents, his half-sister, 
and his tutor. As he sat with his elbow on the table, 
his eyes on the distant prospect, it became clear to 
him how they had influenced his character and 
pursuits, and he perceived that the actions of every 
individual mysteriously involve the good or ill of 
others. 

‘‘T can, at least, devote myself to striving to better 
the condition of my fellow-creatures,” he thought. 
‘‘Thus I may make somebody happier than I am 
myself. I wish I were in London or some great 
city, where starvation seems the normal state of the 

oor.” 

. Thus meditating, he half-unconsciously took up a 
packet of letters that lay before him. Opening them 
one by one, he found they were addressed to his 
mother, and written by the lady at whose school in 
London his half-sister, Clarina, had been educated. 
He was interested at once, and read them atten- 
tively. They contained, however, mere statements 
of progress, with an occasional allusion to the in- 
domitable spirit of Miss Fairborn. He therefore 
merely took down the address of the writer and tore 
up the letters as he read them. 

Doing so, he suddenly came upon one in a different 
hand, which was much crumpled, and had been 
pushed, apparently by mistake, into a wrong en- 
velope. An expression of pain and displeasure 
passed over his features as he perused and reperused 
this letter. And no wonder, for it was an appeal for 
forgiveness from a daughter to a father, accompanied 
by an entreaty for money to enable that daughter 
to return to a home from which she had run away 
to escape from a stepmother with whom she dis- 
agreed. The writer was his half-sister, Clarina, and 
the stepmother was his own mother, his father 
having married twice. The letter must have been 
suppressed, for he knew that his father had vainly 
used every possible effort to discover his sister. 

‘‘ Surely my mother could not have been guilty of 
such an action!” he muttered, striving to recall the 





time when last he saw his sister. .‘‘I was but a boy; 
she had just left school. Umfreville came to me as 
tutor fresh from Oxford. I will learn more of this, 
if possible.” 

He jumped up, putting the crumpled sheet in his 
pocket-book as he did so, and went out of the library 
through a French window, followed by a retriever 
that had been asleep on the hearth-rug. They were 
soon in the stable-yard, where he called for his 
groom, Jerry, and bade him saddle his horse. 

He was soon mounted, and rode off, followed by 
his dogs and watched by his groom, who muttered 
that he was a good master, but he wished he was 
more neighbourly. 

Neville wished it also, but had a dread of what is 
called society. Still, as he glanced round at his 
property he felt that he owed something to that 
much-abused element. He was owner of Herons- 
hill, and he knew that he ought to be proud of his 
inheritance. It was a good, square, strong, stone 
house, which defied the elements, situated not far 
from the Cheviots, in the county of Northumberland, 
and had the River Coquet flowing through its mea- 
dows. Even in summer its surroundings were wild 
and bleak, for outside its own cultivation were broad 
moors and slopes, heather-clad or bare, as might be, 
and beyond, again, the Cheviots. In winter it was 
sometimes inaccessible for snow, and then, as Neville 
knew to his cost, it was dreary indeed. He remem- 
bered that his tutor used to call it sublime. 

Neville pursued his way, followed by his dogs. 
First down the broad drivé, then through a thick 
fir-plantation, and finally into the road which led 
across the plains. This road had high posts placed 
at intervals on either side, to mark the way through 
the snow in winter, and was otherwise bordered by the 
moors. These looked ‘goldeiin their toilet of yel- 
low gorse, and were finely burnished by the sun. 
But Neville was too absorbed to think of these 
things. sae er WP 

A ride of twenty miles aéréss country, however, 
served to arouse him to presentienjoyment, and when 
he and his dogs reached: Warkworth they were 
brisker than when they left Heronshill. Such 
of the inhabitants of this‘old border town as were at 
their doors or windows looked with curiosity at 
Neville Fairborn and his dogs as they proceeded 
slowly through the principal street. He appeared 
there almost as a stranger, for he scarcely remembered 
when he had last visited the place. He looked about 
him with interest, almost as if the scene were new to 
him. The old houses of stone, blackened with age, 
the church, partly ancient, partly modern, the quaint 
chantry, the antique gateway, and, above all, the 
castle, with its strong towers and battlements, all 
recalled feudal times and border. histories. 

Having put up his horse at the principal hotel, he 
inquired where one Mrs. Umfreville, widow of a 
clergyman, resided. He was shown a small dark 
stone house at the outskirts of the town, which had 
neither garden nor railing between it and the street. 
Four windows, set in yellow-stone frames, and an 
old-fashioned stone porch, were its only outward 
adornments. Two boys were in the porch, who ex- 
claimed as he approached, ‘What jolly dogs! I 
wish they were coming here.” 

When he gave his name to the servant who 
answered the door, one of them, a black-eyed little 
fellow of ten, exclaimed again, “‘Are you the bey 
Percy used to teach?” 
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‘Hush, Bertram!” remonstrated the other, 
tugging at his younger brother’s knickerbockers. 

“But Percy was so fond of him, and used to tell 
us such queer stories about him,” returned Bertram. 

‘ Queer stories?” repeated Neville, interrogatively, 
as the servant returned to ask him to walk in. 

He was shown into a small parlour, where a lady 
and two little girls were busy with books and work. 
‘They all rose as he entered, and at a nod from their 
mother, and a whispered, ‘‘Go to Idonea,” the 
children leftthe room. They were pretty, fair, slight 
little girls of twelve, whom Neville afterwards ascer- 
tained to be twins. 

He was received somewhat haughtily by their 
mother, who begged him to be seated, and awaited 
his business in silence. She was a woman of middle 
age. Unlike her twins, she was dark, and had 
piercing black eyes and raven hair, unstreaked with 
grey. Her figure was tall and stately, and the black 
dress and widow’s cap she wore became her well. 
Her manner was commanding, and it was not diffi- 
cult to perceive that she would hold her own under 
all circumstances. She looked, indeed, far too 
queenly for the room she tenanted, which was low, 
small, and indifferently furnished. 

‘“T took the liberty of calling to inquire your eldest 
son’s address,” began Neville, nervously. 

‘“‘He holds a curacy in the east of London. 
write you his address,” she replied, curtly. 

She did so at once, and handed it to him. 

‘Has he been long in London?” he asked. 

‘Ever since he took orders. Nothing but the 
great towns will suit the young men of this age. 
‘The Earl, who is, as you probably know, my cousin, 
has offered him a living, but he has declined it.” 

Neville, who read character intuitively, perceived 
that the subject was disagreeable, and changed it. 

“T think you knew my mother?” he said. 

‘‘ Before her marriage,’’ she replied. ‘‘The Nevilles 
and Pereys were friends, and intermarried, you 
know. You will remember how the branches of the 
family tree intertwine.” 

Neville did not remember, but he was shrewd 
enough to perceive that Mrs. Umfreville was afflicted 

with family pride, so he replied at a venture, 

“T believe our notable Hermit married up a couple 

in the Hermitage. I remember Dr. Percy gives 
their history in his ballad of ‘ The Hermit of Wark- 
worth.’ ” 
__“ We need scarcely go so far back,” said Mrs. 
Umfreville, drawing herself up. ‘But when your 
mother was Miss Neville and I Miss Percy, we were 
friends. I married an Umfreville, she a Fairborn; 
both good families enough, particularly my husband’s 
—only he was a poor clergyman, your father a rich 
squire, which makes a difference in the eyes of some 
people.” 

‘Not in my mother’s, I am sure,” interrupted 
Neville. 

‘Pray do not trouble to apologise for her,” was 
the rejoinder. ‘ We were in some sort friends until 
[heard she was seeking a tutor for her son, whom I 
believe I have the honour of addressing.” 

Neville bowed as the speaker pierced him through 
and through with a glance. Then she continued 
rapidly. ‘ Presuming on this interrupted friendship, 

wrote to Mrs. Fairborn and mentioned our son 
Perey, who had just left college, and wished a tutor- 
ship before taking orders. My letter was received, 
as I expected, cordially, and all was arranged at 


I will 





once. Although he had not intended to undertake 
so young a pupil as you were, he preferred friends to 
strangers. He naturally looked on a Neville as a 
friend, not understanding, I suppose, that a tutor, 
even though his mother was a Percy, may be con- 
sidered an inferior.” 

Here Neville made a movement, which was met by 
a corresponding one, but much more imperative. 

«You can scarcely remember the facts, Mr. Fair- 
born,” she continued. ‘‘ But when a young man is 
summarily dismissed from a house because the 
daughter of that house is supposed to feel too ten- 
derly towards him, and dismissed almost contume- 
liously, I may be pardoned for assuming thus 
much.” 

‘Did your son tell you this?” asked Neville. 

‘‘My son said positively nothing. He returned 
home with the intelligence that he had left Herons- 
hill, and it was only by degrees and from strangers 
that we learnt that he had been sent off like a foot- 
man, because Miss Fairborn had run away from a 
home that either she or her stepmother had made 
intolerable. Then we understood that it was reported 
that she had eloped with my son, and the country 
rang with low gossip concerning people who would 
rather die than have a stain on their reputation.” 

‘And my sister? Did your son say nothing of 
her?” asked Neville. 

‘‘Nothing. If a man of honour cannot speak well 
of a woman, he is silent.” 

‘** She was almost a child,” pleaded Neville. 

‘‘Report called her a fast, clever, handsome, 
accomplished termagent, with whom my son at least 
had nothing in common; yet on whose account his 
prospects would have been ruined had not his repu- 
tation at college been high.” 

‘¢ You never saw my sister, Mrs. Umfreville ? ” 

‘‘Never. I understand she was barely introduced 
when these unfortunate circumstances occurred, now 
almost, if not quite, forgotten.” 

Neville rose reluctantly, again apologising for his 
intrusion, adding that he had some intention of visit- 
ing London, and would call on his former tutor. Mrs. 
Umfreville rose also, and stood before Neville, tall 
and stately. He had never before seen so handsome 
a woman, and he felt that she was out of place in the 
small, low room that seemed to impede her utterance. 
As he bowed and wished her good morning, not ven- 
turing to offer his hand, she also made her mental 
remarks on him. ‘He is a good-looking, dull, 
purse-proud simpleton,” she thought, as he opened the 
door and went into the little hall, where stood an old 
cabinet of valuable china. 

Thanks to the thick walls and doors of a house 
built when houses were houses, they had not heard 
the hubbub of children and dogs which greeted them. 
Neville’s four dogs, the two boys, and the twins were 
in the hall; one boy and one twin had valiantly made 
friends with two of the dogs—the retriever and a 
Scotch terrier—while the two other children were 
screaming up a staircase at the top of their voices; 
and the two other dogs—a mastiff and a spaniel— 
sat watching and listening, as dogs will. 

** Doe, re, mi, fa, sol, la!’’ shouted the eldest boy. 

‘“‘Doe! Dona! When are you coming?” said 
one of the twins. 

“T won’t come at all if you make such a noise!” 
came from an answering voice somewhere. 

‘‘ Children, what are you about? Bertram, open 
the door for Mr. Fairborn,” said Mrs. Umfreville. 
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The dogs surrounded Neville as he followed Ber- 
tram to the door. 

‘You are the wildest, most rebellious children in 
the country!” echoed through the hall in a fresh 
young voice, just touched with a Northumbrian 
burr. 

Neville turned involuntarily to see a tall, lithe 
figure, in some light dress and a broad straw hat, 
descend the staircase. Only a portion of the side 
face and a braid of glossy brown hair were visible, 
but the effect was picturesque. He had no excuse 
for remaining to look at the face beneath the hat, so 
he bowed again to Mrs. Umfreville, shook hands 
with Bertram, and stepped out upon the pavement, 
followed by the word “ Idonea.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


And now, attended by their host, 
The Hermitage they viewed, 
Deep hewn within a craggy cliff 
And overhung with wood. 
—Percy Reliques. 


In the evening Neville Fairborn found himself near 
the two-arch bridge that spans the River Coquet 
beneath Warkworth Castle. The heat and what 
had been to him the excitement of the day had 
wearied him, and he felt disinclined for another 
twenty-mile ride; so he dispatched a messenger to 
Heronshill to say that he should not be at home 
that night. 

There could scarcely be in the wide world a fairer 
scene. On the south side of the river, and overlook- 
ing it from an eminence, stands the ruins of the grand 
old castle, which, with the Manor of Warkworth, 
belongs to the earldom of Northumberland. The 
river, which almost encircles the town, flowed peace- 
fully through woods that glowed in the golden sum- 
mer evening, and the meadows that sloped to its 
banks smiled gaily beneath their garb of flowers 
and grasses. ‘The scene was enlivened by cattle 
grazing to the water’s brink, and swans floating 
close by them, as well as by a few indolent boats, 
either too lazy to move, or wanting oarsmen to set 
them in motion. One boat, however, was less idle, 
and floated past the spot where Neville stood, with a 
pretty ease that ho almost envied. 

He saw that it contained the young Umfrevilles, 
and he heard shouts of merry laughter which made 
him more envious still. The plash of oars mingled 
with the merriment, and he perceived that Idonea 
held one and the eldest boy the other. Her broad 
hat and graceful figure swayed with the movement 
of the oars, and he found himself wondering what 
sort of face looked out from beneath those protecting 
eaves. The other children plucked at the water- 
plants or strained after the stately swans. They 
did not recognise him, and he remained gazing at 
the joyous group with a sort of restless longing for 
companionship. For the moment he wished he were 
his good dog Fritz, that he might at least swim after 
them, for Fritz was disporting himself madly in the 
river, and forgetting his twenty miles run. 

Suddenly there sounded on the air a-voice—a full, 
rich, clear, young, soprano voice. Just as the boat, 
with its merry crew, was disappearing in the distant 
reach of the river, among the overarching trees, this 
distracting voice eame to his ear. He was an enthu- 
siast in music, and could not resist it, so followed the 
sound. He wandered along the river’s bank, by 
yneadow and thicket, now tearing his coat with 
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briers, now wetting ‘his feet, heedless of all but the 
delicious voice. Smatches of the airs he loved best 
came with it—old Scotch or Border ballads, every 
one of which he knew by heart, and amongst them 
Scott’s ‘Jock o’ Hazeldean” and ‘‘Coronach.” He 
had never been so moved with music before. 

Having scrambled on the best part of a mile, he 
reached Warkworth Hermitage, celebrated in ballad 
and story. It was some time since he had visited 
this strange, traditional spot, therefore, as the at- 
tractive voice had ceased, he determined to exploro 
it. He found the Hermit’s path by the river cleared, 
and his well in the rock full of pure water. He 
paused to drink of it before ascending the flight of 
steps, hewn in the solid rock, that led to his orchard 
above the Hermitage. Here, on the top of the cliff, 
were the cherry-trees propagated from his plantations, 
while below, at the foot of the hill, was his garden. 
As he looked down on the restful river, the shelter- 
ing woods, the secluded Hermitage, he wondered 
what a solitary life in such a spot would be. He 


was a lonely man with religious aspirations, but he 
concluded that he could not thus have shown either 
He would be a philanthropist, 


piety or penitence. 
not a recluse. 

As he descended the long, steep flight of steps he 
imagined the figure of the Hermit, hewing them 
slowly, painfully, day by day, and pondered over 
what a man so earnest and persevering could have 
achieved had he laboured to fashion the stony hearts 
of his fellows instead. He mounted the lesser flight, 
similarly hewn, and entered the Hermitage through 
the arched doorway in the rock. He had not been 
there since his mother’s death, and the stern solitude 
struck him painfully. It must so strike every 
thoughtful beholder. Here were three rooms, hewn 
out of the rock, and fashioned into chapels, by one 
man alone. The Hermit had wrought them to atone 
for an involuntary crime, and to end his days in 
religious observances. Neville surveyed them, as he 
had always done, with awe and admiration. ‘The 
Gothic arches, branching into the roof, the octagonal 
pillars, the sculptured windows, spoke of one en- 
dowed with taste, skill, and energy, as well as piety. 
It was, indeed, marvellous that one man should have 
hollowed these groined vaults out of a rock so mas- 
sive that time had scarcely impaired them. 

Neville lingered in the principal apartment or 
chapel, some eighteen feet long and seven wide and 
high. He stood before the altar, with its two steps 
and its surmounting niche and glory, all carved in 
the rock, and much worn away, and thought of the 
prayers and sacraments said and administered there. 
Then he turned to the tomb on its south side, with 
its almost perfect recumbent female figure, its muti- 
lated warrior and defaced angel, and its crest of a 
bull’s or ox’s head—the Neville crest, and probably 
the lady’s. Although he had never loved, he could 
imagine the tears shed over this piece of sculpture by 
the Hermit who had wrought it, and that the nearly- 
effaced Latin inscription over the door-cases was, as 
was supposed, ‘‘ My tears have been my meat day 
and night.’’ Through the Gothic window, at the 
side of the tomb, the light fell on the figure, and 
also illuminated the inner room, supposed to be the 
sacristy, since here also were the remains of an 
altar. 

Neville walked through a doorway into an outer 
vestibule in which were two square niches, where 
the Hermit had sat, and whence was a view of the 
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river, lapping to the foot of the Hermitage, and now 
gilded by the glory of the sunset. 

While standing here in dreamy contemplation of 
the present scene, and thoughts of past ages, the 
boat which had glided past him near the bridge 
suddenly reappeared. It had apparently borne its 
merry crew up the river beyond the Hermitage, and 
was again returning home. Idonea now sat in the 
stern, her back to the Hermitage, and the boys were 
rowing, or making believe to row, for the boat floated 
serenely with the stream towards a few rough steps 
that served as a sort of landing-stage to the Hermit- 
age, where they all landed, mooring their boat. 
Neville watched them a moment, then returned to 
the chapel. 

“T will see to Fair Isabel, while you sweep the 
path and clean the well,’’ rang out from a cheerful 
voice. 

Neville felt like an intruder, and as such withdrew 
nervously to the lowest and darkest of the three 
chapels. Here he could see without being seen, 
Idonea entered, 
bearing a large bunch of fern, and proceeded to 
dust the figure on the tomb with fern leaves. 

‘Poor Lady Isabel! It will be long before I shall 
sweep off your dust again,” she muttered, half sadly, 
half gaily. 

Neville thought he had never seen so suggestive a 
picture; but his contemplation of it was interrupted 
by one of the boys, who bounded in, exclaiming, 

“Doe! Doe! One of Neville Fairborn’s big dogs 
is outside. Come and see him. The twins are cry- 
ing because they think Neville Fairborn must be 
drowned. What gabies theyare! As if a big New- 
foundland wouldn’t pull him out of the water!” 

“Crying! Nonsense!” said Idonea, hurrying 
out. 

Neville returned to the door-case whence he had 
retreated, and saw that Fritz had frightened the 
twins by leaping upon them and wetting their 
clothes. When Idonea appeared, he transferred his 
attentions to her. 

“Down, sir, down!” she cried. ‘You little 
geesey, don’t you see he is in play! Look what a 
great, splendid fellow he is. Bigger than our old 
Lion. I wish he was mine.” 

‘But he has dirtied our frocks, and mamma will 
be angry,”’ said the twins. 

“Tll wash and iron them. It certainly is pro- 
voking, when they were just clean.” 

“Fritz, Fritz, come here, sir!’’ cried Neville from 
his niche in the vestibule; and the dog was imme- 
diately by his side, followed by his admirer, Bertram. 

“You are Neville Fairborn; mother said so!” 
cried the boy, seizing him by the coat in the arch- 
way. ‘‘Percy said you were always reading and 
learning lessons, and not scrambling everywhere; 
and he said a story.” 

‘Bertram, come back; we are going!’’ shouted 
the party below. 

“Stop a minute; I’ve got Neville Fairborn,” re- 
turned the child. 

‘Your name is Bertram?” suggested Neville, not 
knowing what else to say. 

“Yes, after Sir Bertram the Hermit. I can say 
the ballad by heart, and mother gave me sixpence 
ba seqnesing it without a fault,” replied the boy, 

oO y. 

“So can I, but no one ever gave me sixpence for 
repeating it,’ said Neville, amused. 





‘‘Let’s see which can say it quickest,” cried the 
boy, rushing, stopless, into the ballad : 


“* Dark was the night, and wild the storm, 
And loud the torrent’s roar, 
And loud the sea was heard to dash 
Against the distant shore. 
Musing on man’s” 


‘‘ Bertram, we are all in the boat!” shouted the 
other brother. 

‘« What a noise Walter makes. 
as fast as that?” 

‘Certainly not. You deserve another sixpence.” 

Neville drew a half-sovereign from his pocket and 
offered it to the child. 

‘‘ Mother tells us never to take money,” said Ber- 
tram, with proud independence; then changing his 
tone, added, ‘‘ But what a lot of marbles and hoops 
and bows and arrows that would buy. Thank you, 
Neville Fairborn, but I mustn’t have it.” 

There was another call, and Bertram joined his 
companions. Neville followed doubtfully. The boy 
was in the boat before he was outside. Idonea and 
Walter held the oars, and were beginning to strike 
out. 

‘“‘T am very sorry that my dog Fritz should have 
been so ill-mannered,” began Neville, reaching thie 
broken step by the river’s edge. 

‘‘QOh, it does not matter,’’ said Idonea, in a frank, 
laughing voice. ‘‘ Belle and Margery were frightened, 
but it’s all right now.” 

She tried to look up from beneath the very broad 
hat-brim, and Neville fancied the eyes that glanced 
out of the black lashes and sunburnt cheeks were 
blue. He had just seen the face, and that was all. 
He scarcely thought he could recognise it were he to 
see it again. He stood so much in shadow that she 
could scarcely distinguish his at all ; so they parted, 
as great strangers as they had met. 

‘*Good-bye, Neville Fairborn; come and see us 
again, and bring the dogs,” shouted Bertram, as the 
boat and its cheerful crew went down the river and 
left Neville to his solitary reflections. 

These were rather serious than sad. 

‘“‘ They will all die, like the Hermit,” he thought, 
as he watched the boat until it was out of sight. 
‘* But their words and deeds live. This labour of a 
life stands—tho workman is gone. I cannot hollow 
me out a hermitage, but I can devote myself to nine- 
teenth century hermit-work. I can seek my lost 
sister; I can succour the oppressed; I can help the 
fatherless and widow ; I can relieve the destitute. I 
can live my life. I can be celibate without being 
either priest or recluse. Nature has made me a 
bachelor, and she seldom makes mistakes. I am 
single in every sense, and will remain so; I am 
rich, healthful, young, and would do something with 
my riches and youth, while they are given me.” 

Neville Fairborn turned and walked thoughtfully 
back into the Hermitage, followed by Fritz. He 
stood a moment between the ruined altar and the 
tomb. Twilight reigned, together with a solemn 
stillness. A frond of Idonea’s fern lay on the breast 
of the recumbent figure. He picked it up with the 
muttered words, ‘‘ Always life on death. This, too, 
must wither, as must the white, warm hand that 
held it.” 

Then he knelt down on the broken step of the 
altar, and remained some time absorbed in meditation 
and prayer. 


Could you say it 
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‘ on another day making before the whole public of | fession. 
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be the hot month of October, in Bombay, when 

the sun blazes in all his splendour, let no poor 
scholar, except on urgent business, go along the 
Kalbadivi road on foot, for the dust is then flying in 
the air and the ground is parched up. This is espe- 
cially desirable if he is forced to see through spec- 
tacles, if in endeavouring to gain intellectual light 
his eyes have been robbed of a portion of their own 
light. When the water is sprinkled, the dust laid, 
and the hours of evening are arrived, the scene 
changes; we may then advantageously view the 
varying objects which are presented to us. This is 
the time when crowds of men are going both ways; 
from places of business men go in carriages to their 


upon him, eager to learn somewhat of the secret of 
his eminence in intellect and virtue. The blind 
Gatulaji, who in a young age has won a little reputa- 
tion for Sanskrit lore, who conversed with an Oxford 
professor in Sanskrit verse, and whom his countrymen 
not long ago presented a purse and an address for his 
services to literature, lives in another street in a 
different part of the town. Interesting asthe Kalba- 
divi road is, and attractive as it is believed to be in 
many respects as any quarter in Constantinople or 
Cairo, there is no handsome public library in it, given 
over for public use, so that any poor Indian student, 
meagre in limb but of ardent temperament, doing 
‘harm to no one and yet suffering for some people’s 








fine houses in quiet corners of the town, three or four ' severe jealousy, might spend some of his hours there, 
miles distant from the public offices in that part of it | exploring the wide field of literature, and laying by 
which is called the Fort. From a dozen educational | a laborious self-education the foundation of futuro 


institutions boys of all races are seen turning to their 
homes, their various faces interesting us consider- 
ably, claiming our attention and our sympathy. 
Their teachers, a class of men for the most part 
poorly paid, go to the residences of their private 
pupils to give them private tuition, in order to add 
something to their income, at the sacrifice of their 
health and a good deal of time which might be pro- 
fitably employed in self-improvement, in gaining by 
extensive reading a clearer insight into the nature 
and responsibilities of their daily work. The crowds 
ass away gradually into the smaller streets and 
anes, which are at right-angles to the main road. 
Without rude collision or molestation of any kind, 
men of all Indian races pass one another ; the learned 
ecclesiastic of the Romish Church goes along con- 
versing with his disciples, exciting no hostility in 
others, accustomed to the sight of the temples filled 


usefulness. 

As the town of Bombay is not formed of a collec- 
tion of villages like Cuttack in Orissa, or the famous 
town of Puri in the same province, or like many 
towns in India, the houses at Kalbadivi are not 
small houses thatched with straw ; there is no herds- 
man here who from the open fields brings in tho 
evening his cattle into the fold. Nor do the Hindoo 
women go to a well, as in other places, to take water 
for domestic use. Water is supplied to them at their 
very houses from a lake, whose construction has cost 
a good deal of money to the municipality, which is 
recovered every year by municipal taxes that affect 
the means of living of the humblest and the poorest 
in the city. Therefore if any one wishes to see the 
Hindoo women carrying on their heads the earthen 
water-jars, and stepping forward with an unaffected 
grace, his wish cannot be gratified; it is a sight 





with Hindoos who worship according to the modes | which at no great distance can be seen; that sim- 
which old times have transmitted and their ancient! plicity and stillness of the patriarchal times which 
religious chiefs have sanctioned. | delighted the heart of Mr. James Caird as he recently 

No halls are to be found here, or galleries of works | travelled through India, can be realised without 
of art, where the artist may turn his steps with | going very far from this busy quarter and this centre 
delight, to take hints for his study, admiring what! of population. In one portion of Kalbadivi there 
art has rescued from the common decay. In the | are houses so high that a native with a heavy turban 
midst of this vast population no beautiful building | on his head must hold it cautiously while looking up 
stands where numbers of intelligent people rush to | to the topmost floor. In one of these houses it is to 
hear some great question, social or economic, debated, | be observed that men with anxious looks are coming 
or where they are attracted by the reputation of any | and going, for it is the residence of a successful 
orator who is expected to address them. The re-; pleader, one of the most flourishing of this class of 
nowned Dr. Wilson is dead, whose voice was here men. one who has occupied for some time the bench 
frequently heard, who was capable of doing many | of the High Court on the appellate side of it. There 
things—making a speech one day before very young | are other pleaders who are established in thoir busi- 
men, teaching them the oratory of St. Paul, waile| ness; some are trying hard to be settled in this pro- 
The wooden boards put up in front of their 





; Bombay, in its large town hall, a speech on a prac- | offices show how many of them are here; there are 


tical subject that would have done honour to a states- | scores of them, and more than in any other part of 
man, There dwells no such man now, as far as I am| Bombay. Many of them seem to have received rich 
awaré, who has been illustrious in literature or art, | rewards for whatever hard work in earlier years they 
now grown hoary in the service of nationalities, en-; may have done in order to qualify themselves as 
joying in quietness a well-earned repose, and sur- ! lawyers, by mastering the subject of Indian law in 
rounded by young men with eyes reverentially fixed | some of its important branches. 
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Near the houses of these representatives of law 
there are shops where the workman is engaged all 
day in delicate work on, the sandal-wood.. ‘The boxes 
of sandal-wood which are made here are good for 
use and elegant in appearance, and it may be hoped 
that the business of these artisans is not languishing, 
that they are earning a fair reward of their skill, 
which they certainly. deserve better than many a 
greedy practitioner of law, There are many shops 
belonging to the coppersmiths, whose glittering 
utensils arranged neatly in a row make a very 
pleasing show. But it is impossible not to notice 
the poverty of many other shops, and the very hum- 
ble condition of their owners. With bodies but half 
covered with dirty linen, their hands and lean legs 
are exposed to view, and muddy vestures of decay 
indeed they seem to be. An old Aryan, whose name 
is Sandilya, has said that it is in this vesture of de- 
cay that the inner man has lodgment until it meets 
and is incorporated with the light which is above. 
But it is lamentable that the inner man, so long as it 
is permitted to sojourn on the earth, should not have 
in such numerous cases a decent habitation of flesh, 
but that it should abide, not in the figurative, but 
what may seem ‘to ‘be the actual muddy vesture of 
decay. 

At Kalbadivithere was for a time a shop where 
pottery wares were sold which were made on im- 
proved principles, in elegant designs, in a workshop 
opened by the enterprise of two native gentlemen. 
The day on which the pottery works were first opened 
at Naigaum was considered very important, as mark- 
ing a stop in the industrial progress of the natives. 
The predecessor of the present Governor of Bombay 
was much pleased in paying a visit to the establish- 
ment. The potter of the .village, whose art all the 
villagers can admire but none can imitate, who 
changes earth on a fly-wheel in various forms for 
useful purposes, is not to be seen in this place, but 
he must be. exercising his art somewhere, for his 
wares are. always in great demand. The polished 
articles produced in the new establishment, on ac- 
count of their costliness, do not find favour with the 
people who like their own earthen jars, the cooking 
pots and pans which they have been using from the 
days of their. sires, which. serve them so well, and 
which are on the whole so cheap. We may now 
turn our attention to the photographer, who pays 
rs. 12 a month as rent of the room he occupies, earn- 
ing a net income of only rs. 15 a month. Two years 
ago he was in a school, but he kept himself informed 
of the unenviable condition of many matriculated 
students; he considered it wise to leave off books and 
to do something in the way of livelihood, the result 
being that after learning the business of a photo- 
grapher he is now doing business on his own account. 
The walls of his room are adorned with the photo- 
graphs of his friends, who seem to have come to him 
from time to time in order to congratulate him on 
his independence, on his good luck in finding his way 
80 easily to some useful work, and then to have got 
their photographs made free of charge by their 
obliging friend in return for their humble congratu- 
lations. He complains that his earnings are very 
small, pointing to his rivals in the neighbourhood 
who haye been a longer time in the business, saying 
that they can earn more, that one of them leads a 
merry life, who lights his place in the evening with 
beautiful lamps, and eats his supper, not at home 
with wife and children, but with three or four con- 





genial friends, who know two places intimately well 
—their offices during the day and the photographer’s 
shop regularly in the evening. They read no papers, 
yet they collect gossip very cleverly, and are not 
wanting in that practical skill and ability which 
comes from the strict performance of the daily official 
work, and from the habit of animated conversation. 
As they sit thousands of men pass close to them. 
They cast their eyes upon this immense mass of hu- 
man beings without, of course, ever I any of that 
knowledge which, if carefully gathered by a person 
who has a gift of observation, might make him, 
should other circumstances be favourable, a true 
painter of human life and manners. 

The noise caused by the traffic here is so great that 
the poor Borah pedlar knows that he should go to a 
quieter place, where he might have a better chance 
of selling his light wares, where his voice might be 
better heard, crying in imitation of a play-house ditty 
very popular in the days of merry old England :— 


Lawn as white as driven snow, 
Cypress black as e’er was crow, 
Gloves as swect as damask roses, 
Masks for faces and for noses, 


Yet the bustle of life is not so great as to still the 
piteous cries of a poor Hindoo matron, a squaller in 
the street, selling sugar-cane, two pieces for a small 
coin, who has just received a letter by post from her 
native village Tarapur, which has been interpreted 
to her by a kind stranger as announcing the death of 
her father on the previous day, occurring in the 
village ofTarapur. The pedlar, therefore, may wisely 
direct his steps to the beautiful Sapoor Seth’s Chakla 
where four roads meet and where houses are very 
large, closely built together, whose female inmates 
are in need of things for their embroidery and needle- 
work, and articles which the pedlar can readily supply. 
Nor are those ladies unwilling (though their babies 
are unwilling, and look suspiciously on the Borah’s 
black countenance) to occupy the long hot hours of 
noon in buying from the mild and patient Borah the 
articles they want, and in inspecting for the sake of 
pleasure the wares they do not want, till the approach 
of evening, when certain duties must be performed and 
other work must engage their attention. Now if 
there is anything more interesting than anothor in 
the Kalbadivi road, it is the book shop of Mr. 
Atmaram Sagoon, certainly the oldest and the most 
important book shop in the city of Bombay. He 
may be considered to be an unconscious public bene- 
factor, deserving well of the public for supplying 
them with the best English books at the same price 
as they are to be had in Paternostor Row. 

A new Hindoo temple has lately been built in this 
locality, at the expense of a single individual. It is 
an oblong block of building, which had just been 
completed when the Prince of Wales arrived in 
Bombay. Its two chief sides are adorned with 
grotesque figures, with images of persons renowned 
in fable or by tradition. Altogether it is a fair 
specimen of a Hindootemple. There is another also 
which is equally important, and several smaller 
temples; and at certain times we see crowds of men 
gathered into the temples in order to gratify to the 
full their religious aspirations. Much has been said 
of some of their religious guides about their immo- 
rality, and many of their practices have been in past 
times exposed. 

In this part of the town there is no theatre, but 
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when men and women ascend the steps of the tem- 
ples, to a stranger they may seem as if they are 
going in their best apparel to witness a dramatic or 
a musical performance. Unfortunately many a 
native actor in theatric companies has lost his health 
and beauty in the service of the public, and met very 
often with cruel disappointment, while the evil and 
tedious nature of the dramatic composition must 
have tended in several cases to vitiate the actor’s 
tastes and to corrupt his morals. Kalbadivi may 
well dispense with the scenic effects of a theatre. At 
night the road is lively and picturesque, the interest 
belonging to it arising from its array of houses and 
the different races and creeds which inhabit them. 
Now for some other objects in it; let us turn for a 
moment to a few establishments of the Parsees, who 
seem to have taken to that kind of business for which 
they formerly considered themselves unfit, and who, 
finding no prospect in Government or private offices, 
are now ready to go into anything by which an 
honest livelihood can be secured. They are selling 
English boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, com- 

eting with the Borah in selling stationery, proceed- 
ing to Malabar—one brother going to the coast of 
Malabar, the other minding the shop—and competing 
with the Bannia in the trade in sandal-wood. 

Many years ago it appears that some portion of 
this busy quarter was washed by the waters of the 
sea. Where perhaps the fishermen cast their nets a 
large number of houses and a vast population have 
now sprung up. Here has been, as it were, a fine 
revolution. Along this way English students are 
now going to their college, which lies far off, with 
books in hand and minds weary with reading. They 
seem to feel little comfort as they push their way, 
lost in the multitude around them, and oppressed by 
the glaring light of the sun. In the multitude the 
religious devotee does not pass unnoticed; he begs 
alms of a poor shopkeeper, or stands at the door of a 
house, influencing weak minds by his appearance, 
by the ashes he has thrown upon his body, or the 








colour of his hair, or the white and red streaks which 
are upon his forehead. A young boy on his way to 
school, perspiring in the sun, salutes a friend with 
much deference, being a collegian, and skilfully 
makes a bargain with a talkative Borah for a hand- 
some penknife for one shilling. If from the buyer 
we turn to the seller we find that the Borah, who 
talks so fair, is mute at other times. In matters 
which concern him most he surrenders himself and 
his judgment to the judgment and the opinions of 
the hereditary expounders of his religion. Now for 
the Hindoo woman, who forms part of the crowd, 
her religious instinct will never lose its force. That 
instinct leads on millions throughout the country to 
sacred shrines on the magnificent courses of the 
Mahanadi or the Baitarini, or on the banks of smaller 
inland brooks—shrines which seem like the castles 
of the nobles on the banks of the Rhine. To the 
temple she goes at a hurried pace, in eagerness to 
pour forth in tender notes her grief of widowhood, 
or other griefs, for which one makes petitions to the 
Supreme Being for relief. In such a state of mind 
she forgets to choose one side, to make way for an 
unofficial Englishman or Eurasian, as he strides on 
with, perhaps, a sense of power and of superiority. 
When we see all this, when we behold the multi- 
tudes, it might ignorantly be supposed that they are 
all come out for a holiday, while the fact is that every- 
body has an eye to some business ; there is not a corner 
where an artisan does not sweat, or a handicraftsman 
does not exert his strength and skill, or a woman 
does not grind the corn; only some luggage carriers 
are doing nothing, for they are so many that many 
of them unfortunately cannot find any work to do. 
Kalbadivi may well become a subject of profitable 
study for any one who has patience enough to observe 
minute details, and the gift of philosophic reflection 
to enable him to comprehend in its true meaning all 
that he sees.* N. J. RATNAGAR. 





* Extracted by permission from the “ Journal of the National Indian 
Association.” 
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gZuse of the term 
y dialect, and may in- 
y terrogate us at the 
commencement of 
our paper, ‘‘Dinna 
ye ken, sir, that 
oors is a lan- 
guage?’? We shall 
only humbly 
= m entreat that this 
may be permitted for the moment to pass, nor is 
our paper intended to claim any of the regards of 
a philological essay. It is undoubted that, to most 
English readers, the Scottish language is more or 
less of a mystery ; it very frequently draws an almost 
impenetrable veil over the richest humour of Burns 





VI.—THE HUMOURS OF THE SCOTTISH DIALECT. 


and Scott, and prevents the reader from entering 
into and following the course of a dialogue. Nor 
is the dialect one any more than those of Somerset- 
shire and Lancashire are one, and the Lowlander and 
the English-speaking Highlander are as likely to 
misunderstand each other as are those widely-sepa- 
rated counties of England. 

Mr. Burton, in his both instructive and entertain- 
ing volumes, ‘‘ The Scot Abroad,” to which we have 
already referred, shows, in a peculiarly interesting 
manner, how much indebted the architecture of 
Edinburgh is, or rather has been, to its connection 
with France. The same remark applies to the ety- 
mology of many of its words. It is supposed that 
there is something peculiarly Scotch about a haggis, 
and Burns, the poet, has loudly proclaimed its nation- 
ality, and, eulogising it, has scoffed at the French 
ragout. Yet Mr. Burton pretty plainly demonstrates 
that the one is as French as the other. The haggis, 
that potent pudding which has been called a boiled 
bagpipe, is the lineal descendant of the French 
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hachis, which, being interpreted, means a sliced 
gallimanfry, or minced meat. The almost equally 
famous Scotch dish hodge-podge is also a gift from 
France—hochepot ; that also is a confused galli- 
manfry, or mingle-mangle of divers things jumbled 
together. In connection with this jumbling together 
a curious story, and worth repeating, is told of the 
late Prince Consort. 

During one of the earlier visits of the Royal family 
to Balmoral, Prince Albert, dressed in a simple 
manner, was crossing one of the Scottish lakes in a 
steamer, and was curious to note everything relating 
to the management of the vessel, and, among many 
other things, the cooking. Approaching the galley, 
where a brawny Highlander was attending to the 
culinary matters, he was attracted by the savoury 
odours of a pot of hodge-podge which the High- 
lander was preparing. ‘‘ What is that?” asked 
the prince, who was not known to the cook. ‘‘ Hodge- 
podge, sir,” was the reply. ‘‘ How is it made?” 
was the next question. ‘“‘ Why, there’s mutton intil’t, 
and turnips éntil’t, and carrots intil’t, and—” ‘ Yes, 
yes,” said the prince; ‘but what is ‘intil’t’?” 
‘‘Why, there’s mutton intil’t, and turnips intil’t, 
and carrots inti?’t, and—” ‘Yes, I see, but 
what és ‘intil’t’?”” The man looked at him, and, 
seeing that the prince was serious, he replied, 
“‘There’s mutton zntil’t, and turnips inéi’t, and—” 
‘* Yes, certainly, I know,” urged the inquirer; ‘“ but 
what is ‘ intil’t’—‘ intil’t’?”? ‘*Man!” yelled the 
Highlander, brandishing his big ladle, ‘‘amI no’ 
tellin’ ye what’s intil’t. There’s mutton intil’t, and—” 
Here the interview was brought to a close by one 
of the prince’s suite, who fortunately was passing, 


explaining to his royal highness that “ intil’t ” simply 
meant “ into it,” and nothing more! 

Burns, as is well known, felt the inspiration of 
haggis :— 


‘* Ye Pow’rs, who mak mankind your care, 
And dish them out their bill o’ fare, 
Auld Scotland wants nae stinking ware, 

That jimps in luggies ; 
But, if ye wish her gratefu’ prayer, 
Gie her a haggis !” 


But hodge-podge also has its poet, and Mr. Burton has 
introduced some lines singularly national and cha- 
racteristic. They appear never to have been published 
before, and Mr. Burton speaks of their author as the 
venerable and accomplished Archibald Bell, the 
sheriff of Ayrshire. “ And I think,” says he, ‘ some 
of those who merely knew him as a man of business 
will be a little surprised, if not scandalised, to know 
that he was capable of such an effusion.”” We can 
only trust that our readers will not be scandalised 
by its insertion here. It will be noticed that he 
spells ¢ntil’¢ more correctly than the writer of the 
prose anecdote. 


A SonG IN PRAISE OF HODGE-PODGE, 


** O leeze me on the canny Scotch, 
Wha first contrived, without a botch, 
To make the gusty, good hotch-potch, 

That fills the wame sae brawly : 
There’s carrots intill’t, and neaps intill’t, 
There’s cybies intill’t, and leeks intill’t, 
There ’s pease, and beans, and beets intill’t, 

That soom through ither sae brawly. 


The French mounseer and English loon, 
When they come daunderin’ through our town, 
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Wi’ smirks an’ smacks they gulp it down, 
An’ lick their lips fu’ brawly : 

For there’s carrots intill’t, and neaps intill'’t, 

And cybies intill’t, and leeks intill’t, 

There’s mutton, and lamb, and beef intill’t, 
That maks it up so brawly. 


And Irish Pat, when he comes here, 
To lay his lugs in our good cheer, 
He shools his cutty wi’ unco steer, 

And clears his coque fu’ brawly : 
For there’s carrots intill’t, and neaps intill't, 
There’s pease, and beans, and beets intill’t, 
And a’ gude gusty meats intill’t, 

That grease his gab fu’ brawly. 


A dainty dame she cam’ our way, 
An’ sma’ soup meagre she wad hae: 
Wi?’ your fat broth I cannot away— 

I maks me seunner fu’ brawly : 
For there’s carrots intill’t, and neaps intill’t, 
There’s cybies intill’t, and leeks intill’t, 
And filthy, greasy meats intill’t, 

That turn my stamach sae brawly. 


She gat her soup: it was unco trash, 
And little better than poor dish-wash ; 
’Twad gie a man the water-brash 

To sup sic dirt sae brawly : 
Nae carrots intill’t, nor neaps intill’t, 
Nae cybies intill’t, nor leeks intill’t, 
Nor nae good gusty meats intill’t, 

To line the ribs fu’ brawly. 


Then here’s to ilka kindly Scot ; 
Wi’ mony good broths he boils his pot, 
But rare hotch-potch beats a’ the lot, 

It smells and smacks sae brawly : 
For there’s carrots intill’t, and neaps intill’t, 
There’s pease, and beans, and beets intill’t, 
And hearty, wholesome meats intill’t, 

That stick the kite sae brawly. 


Of course, many words, which seem natural enough 
in the more retired muirlands and mountain districts, 
become very offensive when used in polite circles of 
Edinburgh society. Our readers will remember an 
illustration of this in a previous paper, on the old 
Scottish minister, in Dr. Guthrie’s story of the un- 
fortunate use, in a fashionable pulpit in Edinburgh, 
of the word puddings, which, although it might prove 
interesting to an etymologist—whose business has 
been said to be to send vagrant words back to their 
own parish—was certainly odd, and quite out of 
place in an Edinburgh pulpit. 

Speaking of the ‘‘ Noctes Ambrosian,” Lord Cock- 
burn says—and we thoroughly sympathise with him 
—‘‘Its Scotch is the best Scotch that has been 
written in modern times. Iam really sorry for the 
poor one-tongued Englishman, by whom—because 
the Ettrick Shepherd ‘uses the sweetest and most ex- 
pressive of living languages—the homely humour, 
the sensibility, the descriptive power, the eloquence, 
and the strong joyous hilarity of that animated rustic 
can never be felt.” ‘‘The sweetest and most ex- 
pressive of living languages!” It is very high 
praise. But Lord Cockburn expresses his belief that 
the Scottish dialect is dying out; he is afraid that even 
Burns’s glory must contract, not extend, because the 
sphere of the Scotch language, ideas, and feelings is 
diminishing. Even in Scotland there are now, he 
says, more English words and less of the Scotch 
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HUMOURS OF THE 


idiom. Even in Scotland Burns is becoming a sealed 
book. ‘‘English,” says Lord Cockburn, with be- 
coming national pride, ‘‘has made no encroachment 
on me,”’ but, he continues, ‘‘I could name dozens of 
families, born, living, and educated in Edinburgh, 
which could not produce a single son and daughter 
capable of understanding even Zhe Mouse or The 
Daisy. I speak,” he continues, ‘‘more Scotch than 
English throughout the day, but I cannot get even 
my own children to do more than pick up a queer 
word of Burns here and there.’ Cockburn wrote 
thus in 1842. Since then every year has, we are sorry 
to say, witnessed, more and more, the decline of the 
Scottish language, not only among the residents in 
England, but even in Edinburgh, and throughout 
Scotland. It is said that Lord Cockburn was one of 
the last who added to the grandeur of his demeanour 
as a judge by his use of the Scottish accent; and 
it cannot be doubted that it is a vehicle for masculine 
pathos far superior to the English tongue. 

A living writer—an eminent poet and novelist— 
George McDonald, has done his best to keep alive the 
waning Scottish dialect; but it is especially singular, 
and quite confirmatory of the prophecy of Lord 
Cockburn, that, among our own friends, we have 
those from Auld Reekie who are quite unable to 
follow the course of his dialogue, or to enter into the 
meaning of many of his Scotch words. 

The humours of the Scottish language are among 
the most interesting suggestions on the subject ; take 
the word soft, for instance, as applied to the weather. 

“A drizzling morning, good madam,” says Mr. 
Touchwood to Mrs. Dodds, in St. Ronan’s Well. 

“A fine saft morning for the crap, sir,” answered 
Mrs. Dodds. 

“Right, my good madam, soft is the very word, 
though it has been sometime since I heard it. I have 
cast a double hank round the world since I last heard 
of a soft morning.”’ It is only in the Scottish dialect 
that this epithet is used to express weather which the 
barometer calls rainy. 

Pig, in old-fashioned Scotch, was a term always used 
for a coarse earthenware jar, or vessel; the story is well 
known of the good-natured chambermaid, who said 
to an English lady who had lately arrived in Scotland 
for the first time in her life, ‘‘ Would you like a het 
crock in your bed, this cauld nicht, mem?” “A 
what?” said the lady. ‘‘A pig, mem. Shall I puta 
pig in your bed to keep you warm?” ‘‘ Leave the 
room, young woman! Your mistress shall hear of 
your insolence.” ‘‘ Nae offence, I hope, mem. It 
was my mistress that bade me ask, and I’m sure she 
meant it in kindness.” The lady looked Grizzy in 
the face, and saw at a glance that no insult was 
intended ; but she was quite at a loss how to account 
for the proposal. She was aware that Irish children 
sleep with pigs on the earthen floors of their cabins, 
but this was something far more astonishing. Her 
curiosity was now roused, and she said in a milder 
tone, “Is it common in this country, my girl, for 
ladies to have pigs in their beds?” ‘‘ And gentle- 
men hae them too. mem, when the weather’s cauld.’’ 
‘But you surely would not put the pig between the 
sheets?’? ‘Tf you please mem, it will do you maist 
good there.” ‘* Between the sheets! It would dirty 
them, girl. I could never sleep with a pig between 
the sheets.” ‘Never fear, mem! You'll sleep far 
mair comfortable. I'll steek the mouth o’ ’t tightly, 
and tieit up in a poke.” ‘‘Do you sleep with a pig 
yourself in cold weather?” <‘‘ No, mem; pigs are 
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only for gentlefolks that lie on feather beds. I sleep 
on cauf (chaff in sacking) with my neighbour-lass.” 
‘Calf? Do you sleep with a calf between you ?” 
said the Cockney lady. ‘‘No, mem; youw’re jokin 
now,’”’ said Grizzy; ‘‘ we tie on the tap o’ ’t.” 

A recent poet, Robert Leighton—now no more 
—has put the difficulties of the Scottish dialect 
into very pleasant verse, which, to our readers, will 
also have the advantage of explaining what it humour- 
ously describes. 


‘¢ They speak in riddles north, beyond the Tweed, 
The plain pure English they can deftly read ; 
Yet when without the book they come to speak, 
Their lingo seems half English and half Greek. 
Their jaws are chafts ; their hands, when closed, are neives ; 
Their bread’s not cut in slices but in shetves ; 
Their armpits are their oxters ; palms are lwifs ; 
Their men are chields ; their timid fools are cwifs ; 
Their lads are callants, and their women kimmers ; 
Good lasses denty queans, and bad ones limmer's. 
They thole when they endure, scart when they scratch ; 
And when they give a sample it’s a swatch ; 
Scolding is fytin, and a long palaver 
Is nothing but a blither or a haver ; 
This room they call the but and that the ben, 
And what they do not know they dinna ken ; 
On keen cold days they say the wind blaws snell, 
And they have words that Johnson could not spell. 
To crack is to converse, the Jift’s the sky ; 
And bairns are said to grect when children cry ; 
When lost folk ever ask the way they want 
They speir the gate ; and when they yawn they gaunt ; 
Beetle with them is clock ; a flame’s a lowe ; 
Then straw is strae; chaff cawf, and hollow howe ; 
A pickle means a few ; muckle is big ; 
A piece of crockeryware is called a pig.” 


Such is the Scottish language or dialect ; as Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Latham have both maintained, 
a sister, not a daughter of the English language, 
by which concession of sisterhood, not childhood, we 
trust we have made amends for what may seem the 
improper use of the word dialect. Mr. Latham says 
that ‘‘in Lowland Scotch there are a number of 
words which, though Teutonic, were never Anglo- 
Saxon ; a large portion were introduced directly from 
France.’’ The dialect partakes largely of the Danish 
or Norwegian element, and, no doubt, it is from the 
Scandinavian branch of the Teutonic stem that what 
we now incorrectly call the Scottish people have 
their essential origin. 

No doubt the power of the Scottish language is 
very largely in its strong and earnest accent; an 
illustration of this we find in Dean Ramsay’s ‘‘ Remi- 
niscences,’”’ and we must give it here. He remarks, 
it has been said, that ‘‘ the Scottish dialect is pecu- 
liarly powerful in its use of vowels, and the following 
dialogue, between a shopman and a customer has 
been given asa specimen. The conversation relates 
to a plaid hanging at the shop door. 


Cus. (inquiring the material).—Oo ? (wool). 
Shop.—Ay, 00 (yes, of wool). 
Cus.—(touching the plaid) A’ 00 ? (all wool). 
Shop.—Ay, 2’ 00 (yes, all wool). 

Cus.—A’ ae 00? (all same wool). 
Shop.—Ay, a ae oo (yes, all same wool). 


Hence it is that such odd and incomprehensible 
mistakes are made by the English as they listen, 
altogether unable to apprehend Scotch words. We 
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read of a stranger amazed in listening to a minister, 
who, intending to inculcate on his congregation the 
propriety of receiving a hint properly, did it by say- 
ing, ‘‘My friends, be ready at all times to take a 
hunt!” Another was quite perplexed when told at 
a party in Scotland that all the guests were ‘ Kent 
people,” the phrase not meaning to imply that they 
were, a3 he supposed, all from the county of Kent, 
but that they were all well-known personages. How 
very odd it is to hear a sore or painful affection of 
any part of the body called an ‘“‘income!” Miss 
Sinclair tells of an old woman who came to her 
begging, with a most pitiable countenance, because 
she had a great ‘‘ income” in her hand. 

A legacy to any charitable fund or institution is 
called a mortification; and a very benevolent person 
was heard to express himself with great gratification 
because the Blind Asylum had received a great 
mortification from Mr. Angus’s will. If a Scotch 
person says, ‘‘ Will you speak a word to me?” he 
means, ‘‘ Will you listen?” But if he says to a 
servant, ‘‘I am about to give you a good hearing,” 
that means a severe scolding. Scotticisms have been 
detected in some of the most classical of Scottish 
writers. It is singular to hear one say, ‘‘ Zake’’— 
that is, shut—‘‘the door after you;” or another, 
‘‘ She looks very silly’’—that is, weakly in body. To 
hear it said of a thing that it is ‘‘ out of sight the 
best,” means that it is ‘‘out and out.’? ‘To be told 
always to change your feet (that is, ‘‘ your shoes and 
stockings”) after walking. ‘‘To be going seven- 
teen”’ is to be in the seventeenth year. ‘‘ He has 
fallen thro’ his clothes” is a way of saying that he 
has grown thin, and that his clothes do not fit him. 
We read, ‘‘ He sat down on his knees.” ‘‘ Well on 
to fifty” is almost, or well-nigh, fifty; and it is 
consistent with the Scottish language to speak of 
sparks or bespatterings of water. While at takes 
the place of with, for, or to—as, to be angry at, 
sorry at, or to ask at, and so to feel hatred at or dis- 
like at, instead of against. These illustrations might 
be carried on to any extent, but it is enough to show 
that they often give some perplexity in understand- 
ing the dialect. Of course the difficulties of compre- 
hension increase as we find ourselves in more remote 
and untrodden districts; but they are certainly not 
greater, while they are exactly of the same character 
as those which might meet some traveller in an 
out-of-the-way village of Lancashire or the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. In an admirable and enter- 
taining paper in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ” for 1842, 
on the ‘‘Fishers of the South-east Coast of Scotland,” 
we read of a stranger who had occasion to call on a 
fisherman living in one of the Buchan fishing villages 
named Alexander White, but he was ignorant both of 
his house and his ¢ee, or mark, or, as perhaps we 
should say, his ‘‘ nickname,” and unfortunately there 
were many persons of the same name in the village. 
Meeting a girl, he asked, ‘‘Could you tell me far 
Sanny Fite lives?” ‘ Fiek (t.e., young) Sanny 
Fite?”? ‘Muckle (big) Sanny Fite.’ ‘Fiek 
muckle Sanny Fite?” ‘‘Muckle lang Sanny Fite.”’ 
‘‘Fiek muckle lang Sanny Fite?” ‘ Muckle lang, 
gleyed (squinting) Sanny Fite.” ‘‘Oh! it’s Goup the 
lift ye’re seeking,” cried the girl; ‘‘ and fat for dinna 
ye speer for the man by his richt name at ance?” 
But this is from the Highlands. The difficulties 
from the Lowlands would, perhaps, be as great. 

One of the most curious illustrations of the 
Scottish language recently published is a volume, 
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little known, entitled, ‘‘The Psalms: frae Hebrew 
until Scottis, by P. Hately Waddell, tu.p.” Who- 
soever is able to read this will find all the rich, 
human, and perhaps even, in such a connection, we 
may be permitted to say, the humoursome cha- 
racteristics of the language. Take two or three 
instances. Thus, ‘‘Touch the mountains, and they 
shall smoke,”’ is literally rendered, ‘‘ Tang but the 
heights, an’ they’ll reek!” and, ‘‘ He delighteth not 
in the strength of the horse; he taketh not pleasure 
in the legs of a man,” is rendered, ‘‘ He cares nane 
for the strenth o’ the aiver; likes as little the shanks 
o’ the carl.” But our readers will perhaps like to 
see a more extended illustration; and here, then, is 
the 23rd Psalm, and we think it will be scarcely 
possible to read it without feeling its frequent beauty 
and literalness of expression :— 

‘‘The Lord 7s my herd; nae want sal fa’ me. 

‘He louts me till lie amang green howes; He 
airts me atowye by the lown waters. 

‘‘He waukens my wa’-gaen saul; He weises me 
rown, for His ain name’s sake, intil right roddins. 

‘‘Na! tho’ I gang thro’ the dead-mirk-dail; e’en 
thar sal I dread nae skaithin; for yersel are nar-by 
me; yer stok an’ yer stay haud me baith fu’ cheerie. 

‘* My buird ye hae hansell’d in face o’ my faes ; 
ye hae drookit my head wi’ oyle ; my bicker is fw’ an’ 
skailin. 

“Fen sao sal gude guidin an’ gude gree gang 
wi’ me, ilk day o’ my livin; an’ evir mair syne, i’ the 
Lord’s ain howff, at lang last, sal I mak bydan.”’ 

Another illustration or two may be given as fur- 
nishing a pleasant key to idiomatic Scotch. Here 
are the first two verses of the 103rd Psalm: “My 
saul, ye maun blythe-bid the Lord; and a’ in mysel, 
that name o’ His ain sae halie: my saul, ye maun 
blythe-bid the Lord, an’ forget na His gates, a’ sae 
kindly.”” And equally characteristic the first three 
of the 104th: ‘‘My saul, ye maun blythe-bid the 
Lord: Lord God o’ my ain, sae grand as ye hain; 
gloiry an’ gree ye put on. Light ye dight on like a 
cleuk; the lift, like a hingin’, ye streck; stoopin 
his banks on the fludes ; ettlin his carriage the cluds ; 
on the wings o’ the win’ makin’ speed.” 

The study of the Scottish dialect, however it may 
seem to be fading from use, would well repay the 
student, who would find his language enriched by 
some fine monosyllabic words, and graced by ex- 
pressive compound epithets; but this is beyond the 
purpose of these slight sketches. 





A TALE OF A SALAD. 


SY gee examples are on record of men in the 
| hour of adversity not disdaining to repair their 
fallen fortunes by having recourse to employment of 
a kind which they would have disdained in their 


more prosperous hours. We have heard of a young 
English barrister, during the first glut of emigra- 
tion to Australia (which led to the erection of 
Canvas Town, and to so much temporary distress 
amongst those who, happily, afterwards got on 
well enough in life), being glad to sell oranges at 
twelve a penny, a title, ‘“I'welvea penny,” by which 
he was afterwards jocularly known among his 
friends. The Great Napoleon was, in his younger 
days, as Bourienne tells us, once so hard up that he 
thought of making money by a scheme of house- 
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letting. During the first Revolution in France innu- 
merable of the nobility were glad in London to earn 
a livelihood by becoming teachers of languages or of 
music. It may encourage some of our readers whose 
fortunes may be a little on the ebb for the moment 
to learn how a livelihood was made by what might 
have seemed at the time it was acquired a very 
trivial accomplishment. 

The story is pleasantly told by Brillat Savarin, the 
well-known French gastronome, in a work by him, 
entitled ‘‘ Gastronomy as a Fine Art” (recently 
published by Chatto and Windus). ‘‘ Although,” 
says he, ‘‘his means were very limited, D’Albignac 
went one day to dine in one of the most famous 
taverns in London. Whilst he was finishing his 
succulent beef-steak there were five or six young 
dandies of good family regaling themselves at a 
neighbouring table. One of them came to him and 
said, very politely, ‘Sir, it is said that your nation 
excels in the art of making salads. Will you be so 
good as to oblige us by mixing one ?’ 

“D’Albignac consenting after a little hesitation, ; 
ordered all he thought necessary for the expected 
masterpiece, used his best endeavour, and had the 
good luck to succeed. 

“Whilst studying the ingredients, he answered 
frankly all questions about himself. He said he was 
an emigrant, and admitted, not without some natural 
shame, that he was receiving assistance from the 
English Government, a circumstance which no doubt 
authorised one of the young men to slip into the 
exile’s hand a five-pound note and insist on his 
keeping it. 

“He hal given his address, and some time after 
he received a very civil note requesting him to go 
and mix a salad iz one of the first houses in Gros- 





venor Square. D’Ai>ignac arrived punctually, after 
furnishing himself with some special seasonings and | 
maturing his plan. He had the good luck to succeed | 
again. | 
vr The first party for whom he had manipulated had | 
exaggerated the merit of his salad, and the second | 
company made so much more noise about it, that | 
D’Albignac’s reputation was already made. He was 


known as the fashionable salad-maker, and soon | 


had a gig in order to keep his appointments, with 
a servant to bring in his mahogany case containing 
all the ingredients, such as vinegars of different 
flavours, oils, with or without .a fruity taste, soy, 
caviare, truffles, anchovies, ketchup, gravies, and 
even hard-boiled eggs. 

‘‘Later, he got cases made to order, furnished them 
completely, and sold them by hundreds. In short, 
having diligently carried out his plans with sense 
and discretion, he came to realise a fortune of more 
than 80,000 francs, and, returning to his own country 
when peace was restored, he invested 60,000 francs 
in the public fund, then selling at 50, and the rest 
in a small estate in his native country.” 

So much for this tale of a salad, which is another 
of the many instances of important results from 
little things. The secret of D’Albignac’s wonderful 
receipt has not been given, but the reader who is 
fond of salad may take instead of it that given in verse 
by the witty Sydney Smith :— 


‘* To make this condiment your poet begs 

The pounded yellow of two hard-boiled eggs ; 

Two boiled potatoes passed through kitchen sieve 

Smoothness and softness to the salad give. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, half suspected, animate the whole. 

Of mordant mustard add a single spoon, 

Distrust the condiment that bites too soon ; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 

To add a double quantity of salt ; 

Four times the spoon with oil from I.ucca brown, 

And twice with vinegar procured from town ; 

And lastly o’er the flavoured compound toss 

A magic soupgon of anchovy sauce. 

Oh, green and glorious! Oh, herbaceous treat ! 

"TY vould tempt the dying anchorite to eat 

‘ Serenely full the epicure would say, 

‘Fate cannot barm me, I have dined to-day.’” 

Tn conclusion, with such a dainty recipe, let those 
who care for these delicacies remember Brillat 
Savarin’s word of caution: ‘A drunkard knows not 
how to drink, and he who eats too much or too 
quickly knows not how to eat.” 
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HE object of a Provident Dispensary is to 
enable the working classes to secure medical 
attendance and medicine by a monthly, quarterly, or 
annual payment. These Provident Dispensaries are 
open to all comers—men, women, and young persons 
alike—and the scale of payments is so low that it is 
within the reach of almost all who are above the level 
ofpauperism. But, of course, there is a limit in the 
upward direction. It would be unreasonable to 
expect medical men to treat the middle and upper 
classes on the same terms that they make with work- 
ing men and their families. This limit varies in 
different localities. Speaking generally we may say 
that it is set at 25s. or 30s. a week, i.¢., if the head 
of the family earns more than the prescribed sum, he 
cannot enroll himself or his children inthe Dispensary. 
he usual rate of payment is an entrance fee of 5s., 
and a monthly subscription of 6d. for each adult, and 
of 8d. for each child under the age of fourteen to the 


number of three children, all the rest of the family 
being admitted free. So that for a continuous pay- 
ment of ls. 9d. a month a working man and his 
family may be insured against the medical expenses 
of illness. ; 

This paper is intended to be a thoroughly practical 
one. Taking for granted then that the principle 
upon which Provident Dispensaries are based is 
sound, I propose (1) to point out why they are 
needed, (2) to give a few examples of what they are 
doing, and (3) to mention how they can be set on 
foot. 

1. When sickness occurs in a family it brings with 
it heavy expenses—expenses which a working man 
finds it very difficult to meet. The only provision 
which he has hitherto been able to make against these 
expenses has been through a Benefit Club. But many 
of theseclubs have no medical man attached to them, or 





| if they have, a working man often loses the advantage 
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by removing to a distance from the head-quarters of 
his club. Even atthe best the Benefit Club makes no 
provision for the wives and families of its members. 
The managers of these societies are only now becoming 
alive to the importance of making some such provi- 
sion. Without it, working people have been led to 
avail themselves of the charitable hospitals and 
dispensaries to a degree which overtaxes the resources 
of those institutions, and in a manner which is calcu- 
lated to injure the independence of the applicants. 
In the last volume of the St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital Reports, Dr. Robert Bridges, one of the 
assistant physicians, has given a detailed account of 
the numbers who frequent the out-patient rooms, how 
they are examined and prescribed for with marvellous 
rapidity, and served with medicine in a wholesale 
fashion. Thus, for example, he tells us that the total 
number of out-patients in a year is not far short of 
200,000 at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital alone, that they 
are seen at the rate of about sixty an hour, and that 
there are a few simple mixtures, kept ready prepared, 
with one or other of which the patients are treated. 
Dr. Bridges follows the subject out into many details 
which cannot fail to interest those who are concerned 
in the management of hospitals; and the picture 
which he draws of the out-patient work at St. Bartho- 


lomew’s shows how urgently some reform is needed. 


Surely there would be no great difficulty in adapting 
the Provident system to a case like this. It is only forty 
years since the out-patient department was opened. 
Sir George Burrows, who is at present consulting 
physician to the hospital, was the first officer who 
ever prescribed for an out-patient at St. Bartholo- 
mow’s. It ought, therefore, to be easy to alter a 
system of such recent growth. 

But if a single hospital reckons its out-patients at 
200,000, it is not wonderful that the total number of 
persous attending the charitable hospitals and dis- 
pensaries of the metropolis should be estimated at a 
million. 

When we say that the out-patients at the charitable 
hospitals and dispensaries of London amount to a 
million, what does it imply? It implies that one 
person in four of the population is so poor that he 
cannot provide for himself even in a slight case of 
sickness, but must needs ask for charity in formd 
pauperis. Yet the same person will readily spend 
money in drink or in amusement. The truth is that 
most of those who now crowd the out-patient rooms 
could well afford to pay a small sum annually for 
medical attendance. 

What is true of London is equally true of provincial 
towns and of the country generally. 

2. The most remarkable example of a successful 
Provident Dispensary is to be found at Northampton. 
The Victoria Dispensary has not only been for many 
years the most prosperous Provident Dispensary in 
the country, but there is no other that comes near it. 
During 1878 the payments of the members amounted 
to the large sum of £2,522 12s. 9d. The report does 
not tell us how many members there were on the 
books, but the total number of visits paid to sick 
persons was 56,025. The sum divisible among the 
three medical officers was £1,929. Very few Provi- 
dent Dispensaries deal with figures at all approach- 
ing to these. 

It would be easy to multiply examples of the same 
kind as the Victoria Dispensary, though on a smaller 
scale. At Leicester, Coventry, Derby, and many 
other towns, flourishing Provident Dispensaries are 





to be found. The Leicester Provident Dispensary 
has 23,000 members, and the premises which it 
occupies are probably the largest and the handsomest 
of any in the kingdom. 

But it is not merely to the manufacturing towns 
and the great centres of population that the Provident 
Dispensary is suitable. It can flourish where no 
manufacture draws the working-classes together, and 
in rural districts, where there is but a scattered 
population. In Leamington, for example, a Provi- 
dent Dispensary has been successfuily carried on for 
eleven years, and has more than 4,000 members. 
In addition to the medical attendance and medicine 
which all Provident Dispensaries offer alike, there is 
here a special arrangement for supplying skilled 
nursing, when it is requisite. This is a step in the 
right direction, for every medical man knows by sad 
experience how often his best efforts are frustrated 
for lack of intelligent nursing. 

The town of Rugeley, in Staffordshire, affords a 
very happy illustration of the Provident system. 
There are few places where the arrangements are so 
perfect, though the population of the whole district 
is only 10,000. The Provident Dispensary is asso- 
ciated with a small hospital, and both are worked as 
parts of the same system, though the funds of the two 
institutions are kept separate. There are at present 
2,867 members of the Provident Dispensary. During 
1878 the payments made by these persons sufficed to 
defray the whole charges of the Dispensary, besides 
leaving a sum of £485 to be divided among the four 
medical officers. During the same period fifty-five 
individuals received the benefits of in-patient treat- 
ment in the wards of the hospital. The general 
arrangements are under the care of a lady-superin- 
tendent. At her suggestion a nurse has been 
appointed, who is found most useful both in the 
hospital and in the surrounding neighbourhood. As 
a rule her work lies chiefly among the homes of the 
poor, wherever the services of an experienced nurse 
are required. 

Salisbury is a town of a very different character. 
Here a Provident Dispensary is at work, which 
embraces several of the villages adjacent to the town. 
The Dispensary was re-organised, and placed on its 
present footing two years ago; yet it has already 
enrolled more than 6,200 members, who, during 
1878, contributed £963 to insure themselves against 
the expenses of illness. 

An example such as this, where the Provident 
Dispensary has its head-quarters in a town and yet 
extends its operations to the adjacent villages, leads 
us naturally to speak of the application of the same 
principle to rural districts. 

The best instance of a Provident Dispensary in the 
scattered population of the country is to be found in 
Suffolk. Sir Edward Kerrison and other gentlemen 
have taken a great interest in the establishment of 
the Suffolk County Medical Club. It was started on 
the 1st of January, 1878. During that year 5,548 
members were enrolled, and their contributions 
amounted to £567 lls. 3d. The gentry of the dis- 
trict subscribed an honorary fund of £289. This 
was used to defray the expenses of management, s0 
that the whole of the money paid by the working 
people went to secure good medical attendance and 
medicine in time of sickness. 

The Suffolk County Medical Club is organised on 
a large and comprehensive scale. Nowhere else, as 
far as I am aware, has a concerted effort such as this 
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been made. But in many parts of the country it will 
be found that each village, or each group of villages, 
has its Provident Dispensary or Medical Club. This 
is especially the case in the mining and manu- 
facturing districts, where the villages are large and 
situated near one another. 

The metropolis presents so many peculiar features 
that it deserves to be considered by itself. In Lon- 
don there are about sixteen Provident Dispensaries, 
and some of them are doing well, especially in the 
outlying parts, such as Camberwell,* Haverstock 
Hi}, and Kilburn. At Battersea, Canon Erskine 
Clarke has converted an old Free Dispensary into a 
Provident Institution, and has also opened a second 
Provident Dispensary in another part of his parish. 
Both these are doing well, and a self-supporting 
hospital is shortly to be opened in connection with 
them. At this hospital suitable persons will be re- 
ceived for in-patient treatment on payment of a 
certain sum per diem. 

But in the central districts of the metropolis the 
Provident movement has met with unusual obstacles 
in consequence of the number of free hospitals and 
dispensaries which are ready to bestow their charity 
upon all applicants without discrimination. 

3. Suppose now that any one into whose hands 
this paper should fall were desirous of setting on foot 
a Provident Dispensary, how should he proceed ? 

In a country village the number of working people 
who will join such a Dispensary is not sufficient to 
defray the expenses of an establishment, and at the 
same time leave a remunerative payment for the 
medical man. We must, therefore, get rid of an 
establishment, and the doctor’s house must be the 
head-quarters of the Provident Dispensary. If a few 
simple rules are drawn up, a scale of charges 
published and circulated, the people will soon begin 
to express a wish to enroll themselves. Then the 
doctor should be provided with cards which he can 
issue to the applicants, and upon which he can note 
their payments. Thus the Provident Dispensary 
may be begun at once, and without any futher outlay 
than the cost of a few circulars andcards. In such a 
case, the Provident Dispensary is virtually a Medical 
Club in the hands of the doctor. He knows the 
circumstances of the people. He knows who belong 
tothat grade for which the Dispensary is intended. 
He knows whom to accept and whom to decline. He 
receives the monthly or quarterly subscriptions. He 
provides the medicine from his own surgery; and 
whatever profit there may be at the end of the year 
remains in his hands. If information respecting the 
Dispensary is given from year to year on the village 
Almanack or on theicover of the Parish Magazine, or 
if in any other way the gentry of the neighbourhood 





* We have before us the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Camberwell 
Provident Dispensary, which seems to have steadily increased in useful- 
ness and popularity. We give some of the statistics for comparison with 
other similar institutions. The number of its benefited members is now 
about nine thousand, while 63,258 attendances at the Dispensary for 
advice and medicine were registered during the past year. In the twelve 
months ending on the 31st December, 1879, 11,627 cases of illness were 
under treatment, 18,103 visits were made by the medical officers to 
patients at their own homes ; 14,809 consultations were held by them at 
the Dispensary ; 8,015 at their surgeries (these are principally with work- 
ing men unable to attend during the regular hours at the Dispensary) ; 
248 married women were attended in their confinements, and there were 
303 dental cases. This great amount of work, second to that of no other 
Dispensary in the metropolis, was achieved at comparatively small cost 
to the public, tiie general fund (obtained from subscriptions, £337; share 
of Hospital § unday Fund, £72; collections and dividends, £100; and 
miscellaneous sources) amounting to £538 12s. Nearly half of this 
amount went for drugs, and the remainder for house expenses, printing, 
salary of dispenser and clerk, and sundries. The members contributed 


— £900 towards the fun’ for the remuneration of the medical 
sone 





give their support, it may have the advantage of add- 
ing permanence and stability to the Dispensary ; but 
the management must rest with the doctor. 

But in a town a different arrangement is necessary. 
A committee should be formed of the principal gentry, 
including two or three of the leading medical men. 
Honorary subscriptions should be obtained, and a 
couple of rooms secured in a central and conspicuous 
situation. The medical men of the town should be 
invited to co-operate, and four or six, residing in 
different districts, should be appointed to form the 
ordinary working staff. If all the doctors in the town 
can be interested in the institution, so much the better. 
A circular giving the names of the committee, the 
medical officers, the scale of charges, the hours of 
attendance, and so forth, should be freely circulated 
among the working people. 

The council of the Charity Organisation Society 
(15, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London) has 
published an excellent set of ‘‘ Model Rules for 
Provident Dispensaries.”” By adopting these rules 
the work of a local committee will be very much 
simplified, and at the same time Provident Dispen- 
saries all over the country will be built up on the same 
pattern. This is a matter of no small importance to 
labouring people, who are often obliged to travel from 
place to place in search of work. When the Provident 
system is more fully developed, we trust that artisans 
may be passed from one Dispensary to another, so as 
not to lose the benefit of their back-payments, and so 
that wherever they go they may find a ready means of 
obtaining good medical advice and medicine without 
having to ask for charity. 

WM. FAIRLIE CLARKE, M.D. 
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FLower-Suows.—Are the flower-shows, the number of which 
is constantly increasing, an advantage or not? hey certainly 
stimulate the production of magnificent fruit, of beautiful 
flowers, and of handsome stove and —— plants. But 
how do they affect the gardens in which these prize specimens 
are grown? It is mere matter of fact that, when a gardener 
begins to think of exhibiting, he is very apt to pay undue atten- 
tion to the plants which will secure him prizes and reputation. 
If his master is satisfied with the usual monotony of garden- 
beds, why should the gardener give special attention to what can 
be of no service to himself? So he throws his whole strength 
into some bunches of grapes, some dozen roses, some trained 
chrysanthemums. And this is not the worst of it. The ‘‘ dress- 
ing” of particular blooms has recently become an art, and little 
curling-irons are employed to get-petals into their proper shape, 
and other various devices are used for various flowers, But there 
is, after all, a morality in these things. It is allowable to cut 
away superfluous petals, but it is not allowable to insert frag- 
ments of another blossom. This seems to be the limit. Now 
we confess the whole system seems to us thoroughly bad, and we 
recommend the managers of flower-shows to forbid ** dressing ” 
of every kind. If not exactly dishonest in itself, it leads on, 
and very easily, to the worst forms of dishonesty. But, indeed, 
in almost every aspect, nothing can be more spoiling to the 
gardener than these flower-shows so constantly are. In the first 
place, the prize-ticket generally asserts that the prize is adjudged 
to ‘*Mr, ——, gardener to .’ The owner of the garden 
is nobody, and the gardener is everything. The prize is inalmost 
every case regarded as the unchallenged property of the gardener, 
who has, nevertheless, won the prize by his master’s plant, 
reared at his master’s expense, and at the cost of time which has 
made him too frequently neglect much more important matters. 
Is it any wonder if horticulture in its best sense—that is, the 
cntture of the garden as a whole—is not what it should be ? No 
gardener can get prizes for well-kept beds, for effects of har- 
monious colouring, for arrangement of shrubberies, for the 
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grouping of herbaceous plants. He is tempted for the sake of a 
single specimen to sacrifice the beauty of a whole plant, or the 
clusters of an entire fruit-tree. That it is most important for 
nurserymen to be able to compare new species, or new varieties 
of old species, is of course undeniable. That our ordinary flower- 
show is, for the ordinary spectator, an extremely pretty sight is 
no less certain. But we are satisfied that, in the majority of 
cases, it is the wiser course for any one who really cares about 
his garden, and would rather have a succession of well-cultured 
flowers than some merely exceptional success, to discourage his 
gardener from exhibiting. 


An ExTraorDinary Post-carp.—At the Dusseldorf Exhibi- 
tion, a member of the Rhenish and Westphalian Stenographic 
Society exhibited a German post-card, which is somewhat larger 
than an English post-card, containing Voss’s translation of the 
first three books of Homer’s ‘‘ Odyssey” and part of a very long 
debate which recently took place in the German Imperial Par- 
liament. The number of words in the extract of the ‘‘ Odyssey” 
is 11,000, while in the Parliamentary debate the number is 
22,000, The whole of the 33,000 words have been written in 
the Gabelsberg system of shorthand and with the naked eye. 
The quantity of matter contained in this German shorthand 
manuscript would be equal to what is contained in about nine 
pages of the ‘‘ Times.” 


TREES IN PuBLic THOROUGHFARES.—Under the heading, 
‘*Tree Planting in Public Thoroughfares,” there appeared 
descriptions of a very pretty and interesting ceremonial which 
took place this spring in the suburbs of Salford. The scene was 
a leading thoroughfare, the actors forty-eight ladies, and the 
decorations young trees. The idea lately occurred to Mr. 
Councillor Armitage, of that thriving borough, that the roads 
of a not very —— neighbourhood might be made more at- 
tractive by a bordering of trees. ‘‘ They have them in Paris,” he 
said, ‘‘and why not in Pendleton?” Accordingly, he resolved 
upon an experiment in arboriculture, and the Highways Com- 
mittee having given him full powers to have as many trees planted 
as heliked at his own expense—the ratepayers were to pay nothin 
—Mr. Armitage proceeded to carry out his idea, e procure 
from a nursery at Stoke-upon-Trent four dozen ‘‘ silver beeches,” 
specially grown for avenues, and prevailed upon as many 
Pendleton ladies to grace the occasion of the planting by perform- 
ing the ceremony themselves. This was what came off in 
presence of a large assemblage, when a little speech was made 
by the public-spirited donor of the trees, and letters of apology 
and regret were read, winding up with a post-card from 
Mr. Gladstone. The first tree was planted by- the Mayoress, 
the secoud by a lady who had seen nearly ninety summers, and 
SS about as many winters, and the remainder by a 

rilliant array of graceful matrons and maidens, whose names are 
all duly recorded in the local journals. This example cannot 
find too many imitators, for if.the suburbs of smoky Manchester 
allow trees to grow in health, what might not be done in towns 
more highly favoured both as to climate and soil ?— Telegraph. 


OtymriA.—Mr. C. T. Newton, who lately returned from a 
visit to the excavations at Olympia, records a remarkable scene. 
‘*On the day of my departure from Olympia, I witnessed an 
interesting svene on the arrival of Messrs. Ernst Curtius and 
Adler, who came from Berlin to inspect the progress of the 
enterprise which has been so long and so successfully carried out 
under their joint direction. our hundred Greek workmen 
ranged in double line formed a lane through which the carriage 
containing the two German savans drove on to the Altis. Then 
an Arcadian orator, the chief inspector of the workmen, mounted 
a table and in very eloquent Greek and with admirable delivery 
made an oral address, expressing the gratitude of the Hellenic 
people for the service rendered to them by the Germans in ex- 
— Olympia. Professor Curtius replied in the same 
anguage, which he speaks most fluently and correctly. Then 


two immense wreaths of the Olympian wild olive were presented 


on salvers to these modern Olympionice ; a shout of ‘ Zeto!’ 
then arose,such as probably has not rent the Olympian air since 
the last victor was saluted at the last festival, and the ceremony 
was over. ‘This homely and simple greeting came from the 
heart of these poor labourers, whose industry and order ever since 
they have been employed on the diggings show how much good 
there is in the character of the Greek peasant, and how much 
might be made of him under intelligent direction. I left Olympia 
with regret the same afternoon. I could have wished to stay 
longer to enjoy the interesting society gathered together in this 
place and to profit by the rich and abundant stores of information 
which I gathered from Messrs. Treu and Dérpfeld and the other 
accomplished architects and archeologists who are now conductin 

the excavations, and for whose kind and hospitable reception 
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shall always retain a grateful recollection. The amount of 
thorough and conscientious labour these gentlemen have got 
through can only be appreciated by a visit to Olympia.” 


An Erection E1cuty YrEArs aco.—An instance of the 
close system of elections existing in the early part of the present 
century related in the House of Commons by the Lord Advocate 
in 1831 is recorded in Hansard. The county of Bute, with a 
population of 14,000, had 21 electors, of whom only one resided 
in the county. At one of the elections for that county this 
resident elector alone attended the meeting, together with the 
returning officer and the sheriff. He, of course, took the chair, 
constituted the meeting, ealled over the roll of freeholders, 
answered to his own name, took the vote as president, and 
elected himself. He then moved and seconded his own n wi- 
nation, put the question to the vote, and was unanimously 
returned. 


Rats IN CAWNPORE.—The plague of rats in India seems to 
be serious. We learn that what the natives call musa-gardi, 
or a plague of rats, has appeared in the Cawnpore district. These 
animals cut down the corn, which is as yet unripe, and strip off 
the partially formed grains. This is the more curious at this 
season as the grain is so far unfit for food and is left by the rats 
scattered on the ground. It is, however, disastrous to the 
prospects of the harvest. The cultivators seem helpless, looking 
on the whole affair in the light of Kismet. 


GENERAL GRANT.—General Bristow, who is publishing in 
the ‘‘ Philadelphia Times” a series of articles upon the 
annals of war, briefly and tersely recites the military history of 
General Grant, ex-President of the United States, as follows :— 
‘* Before he was forty-three years of age Grant had participated 
in two great wars, captured 500 guns, more than 100,000 
prisoners, and 250,000 of small arms, redeemed from rebel rule 
over 50,000 square miles of territory, re-opened to the commerce 
of the world the mightiest river on the globe, and stubbornly 
pursued his path to victory, despite all obstacles. Since then 
e has crushed out rebellion in the South, re-established the 
authority of the Union over a territory larger than France, 
taken 200 battle flags, scores of cannon, thousands upon thou- 
sands of prisoners, and hundreds of thousands of small arms, 
and then modestly returned to the capital of the nation to dis- 
band his army of a million men, lay his sword at the feet of 
the Congress of the people, and wait their pleasure whether he 
should fill a high station or become an humble private citizen. 
The world furnishes few such examples of greatness and 
humility, and our country only one other—that of George 
Washington.” 


TEMPERATURE OF LONDON IN APRIL, 1865.—This year is 
predicted by some to be noted for high temperature. We shall 
sec. The weather in April, 1865, was the hottest for at least 
ninety-four years, over which period accurate observations have 
been made. At Greenwich the mean heat was 53°9. The only 
other years in which the mean heat. has exceeded 50°, were 
1779, 50°7; 1821, 50°4; 1844, 51°7. The mean temperature 
of April, 1827, was 62°5, which is the usual mean of the 
middle of July. 


Dinners FOR Boarp ScHoon CaAILDREN.—A correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Times” pleads on behalf of poor children, that food 
as well as learning should be supplied at school. ‘‘ Compulsory 
education, which robs the parents of their children’s money- 
earning power and does not feed the children, must needs be an 
oppressive boon, a well-intended cruelty, a tyranny against 
which there will always exist in the breast of mechanic and 
peasant a latent spirit of opposition, a secret, sullen ingrati- 
tude for intellectual bencfits which bring about physical dete- 
rioration, and may result in decline and early death. But let 
a solid midday meal be an established feature in the School 
Board routine, and see what a change of feeling would arise. The 
parent would consider that for the four or five shillings a week 
which the child might earn if free to labour an equivalent was 
given in the daily dinner. The mother would see her children’s 
cheeks grow plump and rosy instead of whiteand wan. At her 
charing, at her wash-tub, her heart would be lightened by the 
thought that the little ones were secure of a good dinner ; that 
they were no longer dependent upon the scanty cupboard at 
home for the principal meal of the day, but that a State, wiv 
enough and benevolent enough to educate them, was also wis» 
enough and benevolent enough to feed them.” For the children 
of the very poor the plea is not unreasonable. When Dr. 
Guthrie began his ‘‘ Ragged Schools” in Edinburgh, a good 
breakfast of oatmeal porridge was provi led for the children. 





